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ABSTRACT 

Originally developed for the Department of Defense 
Schools (DoDDS) system, this learning package on reader response 
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lecture giving an overview on the topic; the full text of several 
papers on the topic; copies of existing ERIC/RCS publications on the 
topic; a set of guidelines for completing a goal statement, a 
reaction paper, and an application project; and an evaluation form. 
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ERIC/RCS Learning Packages contain just what the practitioner needs 
for staff development workshops. Workshops can begin with an 
overview lecture / continue through readings and discussion 
material, and end with research projects and an annotated 
bibliography for further research. 

Each learning package contains (1) a topic over/iew: a four-to-six 
page stage-setter; (2) in most cases, a digest of research: an ERIC 
summary of research on the topic written by a specialist; (3) a 
goal statement and a survey form; and (4) an extensive annotated 
bibliography of ERIC references. 

Graduate- level university credit is available. For further 
information contact Indiana University School of Continuing 
Studies, Owen Hall #204, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. Enrollment in 
each course will be limited. 



Reader Response Theory 

and RELATED INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

by Norma Collins 
Lecture 

Transactional theory in the teaching of literature describes 
an event between the reader and the text. Louise Rosenblatt who 
has been associated with the transactional theory sinue her book 
Literature as Exploration was first published in 1938, argues that a 
transaction is different from an interaction. In a transaction the 
reader and the text are not seen as separate objects. Rather, they 
affect each other in equally important ways. A metaphor that was 
used by Annie Dillard (Probst, Journal of Reading . Jan. 1988), 
helps one to envision the transactional approach by visualizing a 
river winding its way, shaped and defined by its banks. Each 
works upon the other, contributing to the overall effect. Likewise, 
the reader and the text shape the literary text and form what goes 
on in a reader's mind. 

Central to the transactional theory is the role of the reader. 
Rosenblatt argues that each reader brings an individual reading to 
a specific text and that the initial understanding of a work rests on 
the reader's previous experiences and his/her present 
preoccupations. In applying the transactional approach to the 
teaching of literature, readers (students) are invited to reflect upon 
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what they bring to a reading and to examine their personal 
reactions. 

For example, when one of our instructors taught the novel, 
A Separate Peace , by John Knowles, she knew that a major theme 
of the novel was friendship. Before she passed the books out to 
the students, she asked them to e ten minutes and write what 
they brought to a story about friendship. They wrote freely about 
the qualities they seek in their friends, the ups and downs of 
friendships, the role of special friends in their lives, etc. The 
instructor and the students used this freewriting to open a 
discussion about friendship and began preparing to read the novel 
with a personal connection. She also asked the students to write 
what ihey expected from Knowles in a story about friendship. 
Again they wrote for about ten minttes identifying their 
expectations based on what they know about friendships. Her 
experience suggests that we come to texts with expectations, and 
the students agreed to keep a reader journal in which they would 
identify where in the text our expectations were aroused and 
fulfilled. These two preliminary writings demonstrated the active 
nature of reading. As the sophomores began reading the first 
chapter they were engaged in a trarvsaction that credited their 
experiences and encouraged an active relationship with the 
author. 
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In the ERIC Digest (Number 1, 1988), Included In the 
learning package, Robert Probst summarizes seven principles of 
instruction that are embedded In the transactional theory: 

1. Invite response. Let students know that their responses 
are valid and will be respected; they are important starting 
points for discussion and writing. 

2. Give Ideas time to crystallize. Reflection Is necessary for 
learning to occur. Encourage students to think about their 
responses as they enter comments, questions, quotations, 
etc. from their reading Into some kind of reading journal or 
notebook, and ask them to look for Insights Into their own 
reading and thinking processes and the process of 
reflection itself. 

3. Find points of contact among students. Different 
interpretations Invite dialogue. Inquiry, examination of 
personal reactions. Use this as an opportunity to promote 
communication through the different points of view that are 
expressed. 

4. Open up the discussion to the topics of self, text, and 
others. The transactional theory includes the on-going 
relationship among all three. Like the river winding through 
Its banks, each Is shaped In the "winding" process. 

5. Let the discussion build. The best thing that can happen 
is that students may /will change their minds. After 



comparing their own thinking with peers and the teacher, 
they have a chance to see that there are often multiple 
interpretations and that some are more defensible than 
others. As they argue (examine?) their own responses in 
light of others, their initial reactions may be refined or even 
rejected. 

6. Look back to other texts, other discussions, other 
experiences. The goal in the transactional approach is to 
acknowledge what is known and associated with a piece of 
reading and to credit that as well as find a place for the new 
material that is being presented. 

7. Look for the next step. Looking ahead in a text or in a 
discussion is a way of sustaining the topic. In writing 
classes, I always end a student conference by asking, 
"What will you do next?" The answer or speculative 
response moves the writer (reader) along and helps 
her/him to see what is being written or read in the context 
of what will follow. 

As you can see, in the transactional approach to reading, 
reading is viewed as an action, or as Rosenblatt says, an event. 
This is quite different from the view of the reader as an "empty 
recepiucle" waiting to be filled. The transactional approach places 
the responsibility, or at least an equal amount of it, on the student 
to participate in getting something out of a text. 



Another feature of the transactional approach as explained 
by Rosenblatt in her third book, The Reader. The Text, and The 
Poem (1978), is the Idea that readers do different things with 
different kinds of texts. Even though all acts of reading require the 
reader to draw upon past experiences to construct meaning from 
the words on a page, readers generally need different things from 
different texts. 

Thus, the reader approaches a novel to be read leisurely 
over the weekend differently than the biology chapter he will be 
having a quiz over on Friday. Rosenblatt uses the words "efferent 
reading" and "aesthetic reading" to identify the different purposes 
readers have when they confront a text. 

In reading a history book or lab report, the student 
generally responds to the printed words with the goal of retaining 
concepts or important points that are being made. The reader 
needs to carry information away from the text (efferent reading). 
When you read the manual to find out how to hook up the VCR or 
repair something, or try a new recipe, you are concerned with 
extracting "something" from the text. On the other hand, when 
one of your students checks out Black Beauty from the library, 
she/he will not approach the book with a yellow highlighter in 
hand. The student will not be reading to prepare for a quiz, recall 
the exact words of a character, or outline the chapters. His/her 
purpose in reading is what Rosenblatt calls "aesthetic." The focus 
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is on the experience of reading. The student is open to the 
emotional and the intellectual experiences that are offered. 
He/she may connect with the story through his/her own 
experiences, memories, and relationships. He/she is not 
preparing for another experience, but rather the act of reading is a 
powerful experience in and of itself. 

Another point that is inherent in the transactional approach 
to reading is that a reading "event" is time/place/and reader 
specific. If any one of these variables is changed, the transaction 
that occurs is also changed. It becomes a new and different 
event. For example, your reactions are probably very different 
today as you re-read a classic with your students than they were 
when you first read that book at your students' age. You and your 
students react differently because you both bring to the text 
different past experiences and present personalities. A transaction 
exists whenever there is a coming together of a human being and 
a book. 

There's an article in your package by William Brozo, entitled 
"Applying a Reader Response Heuristic to Expository Text." 
"Reader-response" is sometimes used synonomously with 
"transactional theory." In its purist form, reader response theory 
has been applied to teaching literature. Brozo has applied the 
theory to his history class. Because subject area teachers use 
textbooks generally to s'Tocture the course they are teaching, the 



textbook is central to obtaining information about pertinent topics. 
The goal is comprehension, or some reasonable understanding of 
the material presented. Brozo builds his rationale for a reader- 
response approach in his classroom on the premise that his 
students need to explore connections between what they already 
know and the new material they are confronting. He uses the 
response heuristic to ask students to do three things: 

1. Readers are asked to write first what they perceive In the 
text. (What does the text say?) 

2. Readers are asked what they feel about what they perceive 
the text to say. 

3. Readers are asked what associations from previous 
reading, experiences, conversations, etc. follow from that 
perception. 

Brozo has extended Rosenblatt's theory of literature to 
expository texts. He contends that reading in a subject area is 
also an act of constructing meaning. He acknowledges that prior 
knowledge about the subject, personal attitudes toward the 
subject, personal interests and background experiences will 
determine how his students will construct meaning from the text. 
This is an underiying assumption upon which he has based his 
decision to apply the reader response theory. As you determine 
whether or not you embrace this assumption, there is a second 
assumption that must be examined as well. This is also 
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demonstrated by Brozo. Proponents of the reader response 
theory appreciate writing as a tool for learning. The history lesson 
about current affairs in South Africa is presented in a classroom 
that connects reading and writing and values the reciprocal 
relationship that exicts between the two. In a workshop setting, 
students in the history class developed essays that were 
substantiated by the text, but were driven by personal interest. In 
the context of discussing current events, sharing responses to the 
text, and recording personal enlries in learning logs, students used 
the language processes of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
to enhance their learning. 

Students in a reader-response based classroom are 
engaged in three activities: 

1 . They are reading a text. 

2. They are writing their response to what they read in some 
kind of format (list of questions, a short narrative, notes to 
themselves, topics to bring up for discussion, etc.). 

3. They are reflecting about what they read through writing 
about it and talking about it. 

Through this action, students are engaged in what we call 
"schema building." The students are using the writing procedure 
as a memory probe. The act of responding is a discovery 
procedure that encourages readers to recall previous reading, 
experiences, and activities which relate to the topic at hand. What 
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is recalled is imposed upon the new material. Schema theory 
involves the activation of stored information from an existing 
category of personal knowledge as well as the formation of new 
categories. As learners, we are continually accommodating 
and/or assimilating new information. Reader response invites the 
activation of the reader's stored knowledge. It is through recalling 
previous experiences and bits of information that we begin to 
connect new information to what is already known. Presumably, 
students will increase their store of knowledge and enhance their 
ability to interact successfully with the wide variety of text they 
encounter daily. 

There are materials in the learning package that explain 
schema theory more thoroughly, as well as suggestions for 
thinking about the topic of reader response in a number of 
different settings. 

We look fonward to your reactions to these materials and 
will gladly answer any questions that we can concerning your 
interaction with the Learning Package. Thank you. 
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Definitions 

Reader Response Theory - also called Transactional Theory or 
Literary Theory when it is presented in its purest form. In its 
purest form, this theory has traditionally been applied to the 
teaching of literature. The theory rests on the premise that 
a text is merely print on a page until a reader infuses 
meaning into it. Meaning is the net effect of the reader's 
previous experiences, present preoccupations, and the 
evocation of these stirred up by the text. The audio tape 
begins with a discussion of this which should clarify the 
definition. 

Text - according to the Reader Response Theory is ink on paper 
until a reader comes along. 

Poem - a general term that is used by Louise Rosenblatt 

(frequently associated with the Reader Response Theory), 
who defines "poem" as any literary work, a story, a play, a 
poem, which happens when a text is brought into a reader's 
mind and evokes personal meaning for the reader. 

Expository texts a term used in an article in your package by 
William Brozo to refer to texts other than traditional works of 
literature. Brozo shows how to apply the Reader Response 
Thecr7 to a history text and demonstrates ways that the 
theory can be applied to a wide range of informational texts. 

Heuristic - also used by Brozo, is an invention strategy. Brozo 
contends that Reader Response Theory can be used as a 
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discovery procedure in a content area classroom. A 
heuristic serves as a memory probe; a tool for exploration 
and reflection. 

Schema Theory - 'nvolves how learners process information. 
When learners connect new information to an existing 
category of information, the category is refined/enlarged. If 
there is no existing category to handle new information, an 
additional category is formed. Schema theory involves the 
activation of stored information from the brain and the filing 
of new information as learners assimilate and accommodate 
the material they confront. This is discussed on the tape, 
and a summary of Schema Theory is included in the 
learning package. (See ERIC Digest Nov. 1988) 
The underlying point of reader response theory is that 
students are actively involved in the process of learning. The 
theoretical viewpoint of reader response theory rests upon a 
constructive definition of reading. The process of reading is seen 
as an act of constructing meaning. This is discussed in the article 
by Tierney and Pearson in your package. 
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Teaching Poetry 



Generating genuine, meaningful responses 



btf Charlie Fnmkenbach 

Charles R, Duke (1984) has noted, ^'English teachers have 
given some attention to aesthetic reading; usually terming it the 
development of literary appreciation, but many of the classroom 
practices used to foster that appreciation have been counter- 
ptxxluctivc/ Instruction on comprehending and appreciating 
poetry has especially been regarded as ineffective. Either because 
of a lack of appreciatbn for their students' abilities to study 
poetry or because of well-intentioned enthusiasm to show stu- 
dents the wonders of the fontv many teachers have force-fed 
"mearungs" to puzzled students or have tau^t poetry by way 
of dissecting poetk: techniques— here is a symbol here is a 
metaphor, aiid so oa 

The literature in the ERIC database, however, offers many 
ideas on useful, more productive approaches to the study of 
poetry as the several samples discussed here illustrate 

Letting poetry serve each reader 

In an article focused on all literature, not just poetiy, Bryant 
Pillion (1981) argues that a teaching approach that promotes stu- 
dent inquiry is one way to sharpen the three abilities he sees as 
essential to a studenf s ^'capacity to read and derive benefit from 
literature.*' Thest^ abilities are aesthetic reading (when attention is 
focused on what happens during the reading rather than on 
what remains afterwards), reflecting, and problem finding (p.40). 

Pillion urges that students be provided with opportunities to 
identify a poem's relevance to their lives. He sugg^ts encourag- 
ing the student to generate his or her own questions about the 
text and points out how this supports an inquiry approach in the 
classroom. 

For instance, Pillion suggests that English courses or units of 
study could be orgaruzed around partkular kinds of inquiry iiv 
stead of around a literary genre or the themes of particular 
pieces. He wouW encourage young readers to devek« a literal 
comprehenston of a poem by asking, 'What does this say?*' 
With selectk)ns likely to provoke varied student interpretations, 
students should ask *What does this mean?* The c^uestfen 
"What does it matter?" is appropriate in studying selectk)ns that 
deal with concerns apt to be of keen interest to adolescente (p.44). 
Such questfens. Pillion asserts, allows students ''to examine and 
develop strategies" while pursuing these and other central ques- 
tions, such as "How should this be readr and 'What is there to 
say about the character devebpment in this piece?' (p.44) 

Encouraging poetry reading as inquiry 

Duke (1984) also discusses the need for an inquiry approach 
to reading, enjoying, and understarvling poetry and echoes 
Pillion's emphasis on encouraging problem-soh^ing and reflec- 
tion. Duke stresses tlie darker of teachers champferung the 
beauty and fruitfulness of a poetic reading experience while 
relying on a teacher-centered question arxl answer period: ' ... if 
we do not also provide equal time for students to enjoy, con- 
template, and relive the experience of reading a text, we may be 
sending a contradictory message about what the purpose of 
literature study is.' (p.3) 



It is interesting to weigh this perspective when examining 
sources in the ERJC database related to the teaching of poetry 
writing (Morgan, 1989), Prequently an emphasis on form or 
oti^r technk^ues that have become counterprodu live in teach- 
ing the readm^ of poetry provide successful frameworks for 
teaching the wnting of poetry. 

The strength of Duke's artkle is a detailed descriptbn of an 
exercibe with Robert Plait's 'Storm Fear*' tiial pub tlie irxjulry 
approach into actioa The first steps emphasize reflection, as stu- 
dents recall their own experiences in storms and express tlieir 
recollectbns in class periods dedkrated to free writing. Then, as 
vividly as they can, students conder»e the description of a storm 
into two senterKes, whkh also must indicate their reaction s to it. 
Next students compare and contrast their senterKes with the first 
two senteiKes of Prost's poem and write summaries of the 
similarities and differences betwv»en their lives and Frost's in 
term of emotkms, descriptive detail, vok:e, and style 

This first immerskxi in the poem is foUowed by group dis- 
cussbr^ whkh allow the students to questbn each other^s sum- 
maries and, later, to continue analyzing the poem itself. A final 
writing project re-emphasizes reflection by allowing students to 
write on another subject 

Using poetry to develop critical readers 

The usefuli^ess of poetry in teaching elementary and secon- 
dary school chikiren to deal with propgganda is proposed by 
Fehl L Shirley (1983). In contrast to both FiUion and Duke, Shir- 
ley, who offers <Hily general teaching suggestions, places little 
emphasis on the life-erukhing quality of poetry. Rather Shirley 
sees the study of poetry as orW sta^ of the process of sharpening 
thir\king skilk that are important m respondir^g to various types 
of advertfcing. Poetry, Shirley asserts, helps students reoogryze 
the functfon of connotatbn, denotatk^n, symbolism, and im- 
agery. Kiv)wledge of these techruques, Shirley argues, is in- 
tegrally related to critical thinking, and students can use this 
knowledge effectively in confronting the 'language of commer- 
cial and politkal persuade i.' (p.l) 

Francis Kazeniek's work on the usefulr>es8 of studying 
poetry balances an intense appreciation for poetry with an in- 
fonfnative, practkal outiodc both on how to present poetry in the 
classroom and cm how such study can benefit students. In one of 
his papers on poetry and adult literacy (1985), Kazemek aigues 
convincingly mat adult literacy trairung should beg^n with the 
reading of poetry and other more expressive text This argument 
is founded on Kaaemek's contentbn that 1) literacy is not a 
prtxxss that can develq? over a short period of time, axvi 2) such 
an assumptk^n sets adult students up for disappointment Thus 
Kazemek questwns a traditkjnal approach to adult literacy train- 
ing that reduces reading comprehenskn and instruction to a 
focus on certain types cf surface language conventbns in a very 
restricted range of situatbr^. The resulting 'survival" literacy 
training (p333), he argues, is short sigjited 

The ambiguity of much poetry invites adult students to ex- 
plore language in a rK>n-threatening manner,' Kazemek ar- 
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gues, because it invites unique explications rather than fir Jing a 
ri^ answer. After immersion in the "compressed and symbolic 
world imide lyric poems/ students 'have been better able to 
move out from poetry to oUier functions of reading and writ- 
ing * (pp.334*335) Like Pillion and Duke, Kazemek underscores 
the necessity of promoting group discussion and questioning 
and reflecting by students. 

Using poetry with adult readers 

In a later paper, Kazemek and Rigg (1996} suggest prereq- 
uisites for using poetry in teaching adult learners and recom- 
mend four specific poets whose works can be effectived used in 
such instruction: Carl Sandbui]^ Lucille Clifton, Langston 
Hughes, and William Cark)S Williams. Kazemek and Rige feel 
that these poets provkle adult literacy teacheis with a wealth of 
useful material because many of their poems are brief, are 
relevant to adult life, and are written in recognizable language — 
often in the vernacular. 

Kazemek and Rigg strongly recommend reading poetry 
aloud, rereading it, and discussing it These activities, they note, 
give life to the poetry, reveal Uie many worids within a poem, 
and allow students to judge their own inteipretatkMis against 
those of other students. Such poetry study, Kazemek and Rigg 
found, provides students with a smooth, rewarding entrance 
into the workl of reading and it is simply ''more fun'" than the 
materials usually used in adult classes (p.225). 

In still anuti ?r artkle, Kazemek (1987) continues his argu- 
ment regarding the need for learners to have more purposeful 
encounters with literature. In this spirited paper, he deftly 
criticizes educational practk:e that belittles the role of imaginatun 
by concentrating on the devebpment of quantifiabte skills. 
Kazemek takes successful swipes at ''arid/ ''archak^ English in- 
structbn that ''flies in the face of decades of research'' by direct- 
ing ""language and literature learning through formulated 
phrases, pinned and wriggling on the dassrcom walk." (p.22) 
He peppers his paper with snatches of Williams:' poetry and 
warns that the contemporary view that imagir^tion is super- 
fluous will eventually retard the human ability to imagirve "the 
possibilities of transforming, of recreating, sodal realities." (p.23) 

Using poetry to train law students 

Gopen (1984) argues that the study of poetry is the most 
suitabW preparation for the study of law. His intriguing starKe 
hinges on four central points: 

1) No other discipline so cbsely repUcates the central question 
asked in the stiidy of legal thinking: "Here is the text; in how 
many ways can it have meaning?" 

2) No other discipline communicates as well that words are not 
often/«n^e-a legal term that suggests here that words are 
often irreplaceable or at least cannot be replaced by syno- 
nyms without changing the shade of meaning. 

3) No other discipline concentrates as much on the effects of the 
ambiguity of iiulivklual words and frfuases. 

4) No other discipline concentrates as much on a concept that 
might be called "textuality - a focus that leads to very ck>se, 
careful reading tliat consklers writei/author intent (p.334) 
The study of poetry, Gopen believes, "free(s] the mirKl to ac- 
cept the approach of reasoning that law schools tty to teach*" 
(p.334) Law students must know how "to analyze language, to 
recogiuze ambiguity, arxl to devebp consistency in interpreta- 
tion" (p337); and, Gopen points out, the study of poetry can 
help students sharpen these types of skills: "lb understaixl the 
taw is to understand the possilinUties of texts, arvi that is precisely 
the province of the study of poetry." (p347) 

Gopen presents a convincing case, drawing on his extensive 
knowledge of both poetry and the law; he intertwines comments 
in Keats, Blake, and Shakespeare with legal case histories. In ad- 



ditk>n to its rK>vel approadi, this article is also a helpful resource 
for exercises to be used with Sliakejqjeare's well-known Sormet 
73 and Blake's "London" — exercises that in their investigatk)n of 
ambimiity arKl context i^mble the inquiry approach favored 
by FiU* . and Duke. And as Shirley does, Gopen — for all the ob- 
VKX18 oeiig^t he takes in poetry— de-emphasizes the personally 
eruiching quality of the poetic experience in his quest tadefend 
more practioil reasons for studying poetry. 

In varying degrees, these artides all promote instruction that 
places responses to poetry within the control of students, who 
are apt to shy further away from poetry under teachers who lec- 
ture, quiz, and dictate a poem's meaning and s igniikanoe. 

Another consistent feature of these articles is the lack of sub- 
stantial evidence of the effectiveness of poetry in sharpening 
reading and thinking skills. Authors such as Duke, Pillion, 
Kazemek^ and Gopen report some success with their approaches. 
But as Fillk)n points out, "...although (these skills] may be ob- 
servred irKlirectly, in their use these abilities are not quantifiable. 
We can assess their devebpment, but we car\rx)t measure them 
with precisk>a" (p.40) bideed, what these articles call for is a 
"leap of faith/ if you will, on the part of teachers willing to try. 
observe, arnl judge for themselves the possible effectiveness of 
sudi approaches. 
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Schema Activation, Construction, and Application 



by Marino C Alvarez and Victoria J. Risko 

Readers rely on their prior knowledge and world expe- 
rience when trying to comprehend a text. It is this organ- 
ized knowledge that is accessed during reading that is 
referred to as schema (plural schemata). Readers make use 
of their schema when they can relate what they already 
know about a topic to the facts and ideas appearing in a 
text. The richer the schema is for a given topic the better a 
reader will understand the topic. 

Schema theorists have advanced our understanding of 
reading comprehension by describing how prior knowl- 
edge can enhance a reader's interaction with the text. Ac- 
cordingly, comprehension occurs when a reader is able to 
use prior knowledge and experience to interpret an 
author's message (Bransford, 1985; Norris & Phillips, 1987). 
Educators and researchers have suggested numerous in- 
structional strategies to help students activate and use 
prior knowledge to aid comprehension. Yet, schema theory 
does not explain how readers modify and create new 
schema when presented with novel information in texts. 

Schema Activation: 

Because texts are never completely explicit, the reader 
must rely on preexisting schemata to provide plausible in- 
terpretations. Yet, there is much evidence that good and 
poor readers do not always use schemata appropriately or 
are unaware of whether the information they are reading is 
consistent with their existing knowledge. Also, there is evi- 
dence that students who do not spontaneously use sche- 
mata as they read will engage them if given explicit 
instructions prior to reading (e.g., Bransford, 1979). 

Prereading strategies have been developed to help stu- 
dents relate new information appearing in written dis- 
course to their existing knowledge. The design of many of 
these preorganizers reflects Ausubel's (1959) definition of 
readiness and the purpose of their use is to create a mind 
set prior to reading. These preorganizers have included ad- 
vance organizers (Ausubel, 1960), structured overviews or 
graphic organizers (Alvermann, 1981), previews (Graves,f . 
al, 1983), concept maps (Novak & Gowln, 1984), and th<f- 
matic organizers (Alvarez, 1980, 1983; Alvarez & Risko, 
1989; Risko & Alvarez, 1986). 

Schema Construction and Application: 

Learning novel concepts may require the reader to con- 
nect new information to a congruent mental model. Mental 
models represent an individual's construal of existing 
knowledge and /or new information in the domain even 
though this information may be fragmentary, inaccurate, or 
inconsistent (Centner & Centner, 1983). A person's mental 
model is a representationof a particular belief based on ex- 
isting knowledge of a physical system or a semantic repre- 
sentation depicted in a text. For example, a person may 



hold a belief that balls are round, inflatable and are made 
to bounce. However, this person may encounter a football 
(an ellipsoid) that is kicked or thrown, or ball bearings that 
are solid, or a bowling ball that is solid and has holes 
drilled into it for the purpose of rolling rather than bounc- 
ing. This new knowledge is integrated into a new, more 
complex, mental structure about the shape, substance, 
form, and function of balls. 

As Bransford (1985) points out, schema activation and 
schema construction are two different problems. While it is 
possible to activate existing schemata with a given topic, it 
does not necessarily follow that a learner can use this acti- 
vated knowledge to develop new knowledge and skills. 
Problem solving lessons and activities can provide learners 
with situations that aid ir^ schema construction wiiich in- 
cludes critical thinking. Critical thinking theory enables a 
reader to analyze an ambiguous text. When versed in this 
process, a reader can either weigh alternative interpreta- 
tions, dismiss others, make a decision to evaluate multiple 
possibilities, or accept the information as being reasonable. 
This process helps students to modify or extend their men- 
tal model, or existing knowledge base, for target concepts. 

Several teacher-directed and self-initiated activities can 
be used to promote schema construction and application of 
knowledge to novel situations. Four such strategies that are 
designed to foster shared meaning between and among 
teachers and peers are: cases, interactive videodiscs, hierar- 
chical concept maps, and Vee diagrams. 

Cases that present learners with single and varied con- 
texts aCTOss disciplines provide learners with scenarios that 
can be discussed and analyzed from multiple perspectives 
(e.g., see Christensen, 1987; Spiro, et ai, 1987). These cases 
can include written documents, recorded (musical as well 
as narrative) interludes, paintings, artifacts, video portray- 
als, and other pertinent substances and materials. Another 
teacher-directed strategy is the use of interactive 
videodiscs. Bransford and his colleagues are developing 
episodes, revolving around problem-oriented learning en- 
vironments, that can be computer-accessed by learners to 
invite critical thinking and schema construction (see 
Bransford, etal., 1989; Bransford, a/., in press). 

Hierarchical concept maps and Vee diagrams are two 
methods that students can initiate on their own for schema 
construction and application. Hierarchical concept maps 
(Novak & Cowin, 1984) are designed to help the reader 
clarify ambiguities of a text while simultaneously revealing 
any misconceptions that result from a reading. More im- 
portantly they provide the learner with a tool from which 
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to initiate ideas that can be shared by visual inspection 
with someone else. The Vee diagram (Gowin, 1981 / 1987) is 
a method by which a learner can leam about the structure 
of knowledge and knowledge-making within a given disci- 
pline and use this knowledge in novel contexts. 

Students can oe taught to incorporate new information 
into their existing world knowledge. This can be accom- 
plished through teacher guided instruction and self-initi- 
ated strategies that includes methods and meaningful 
materials that induce critical thinking with conceptual 
problems. In order for schema construction to occur, a 
framework needs to be provided that helps readers to elab- 
orate upon new facts and ideas and to clarify their signifi- 
cance or relevance » Students need to leam more about 
themselves as learners. Notable in this learning context is 
the relationship between facts and ideas learned in formal 
school settings and those encountered in everyday learning 
environments. Perhaps within this inquiry we will be led 
to discover the ways individuals choose to relate new in- 
formation to existing schemata and how this new informa- 
tion influences t'leir future knowledge and 
decision-making. 

Additional material on schemata can be found in the 
ERIC database. Some recent articles are: 
Anstey, Michele. "Helping Children Leam How to Leam/Awsfrc- 

lianJoumalqfReadmg,!! ( :) November 1988, p, 269-77. (EJ 383 

664] 

Blachowicz, Camille L» Z, and Fisher^ Peter J. L» "Defining is an 
Unnatural Act: A Study of Written Definitions**' Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meetingof the National Reading Confer- 
ence, 1988* 17 p» [ET JOl 854] 

Bloom, Charles P "The Roles of Schemata in Memory for Text." 
Discourse Processes, 11 (3) July-September 1988, p. 305-18. (EJ 
381725] 

Mealey, Donna L. and Nist, Sherrie L. "Poslsecondaiy, Teacher Di- 
rected Comprehension Strategies," Journal of Reading, 32 (6) 
March 1989, p. 484-93. [EJ 383 759] 

Scales, Alice M. ""Teaching College Reading and Study Skills 
Through a Metacognitive-Schema Approach." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meetingof the International Reading As- 
sociation, 1987. 39 p. lED 298 428] 
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Task #1 



Goal Statement 



Your Name: 

Course #: 

Learning package: 



The purpose of writing a goal statement is to create an expectation for yourself, to 
establish a purpose that you can check when you have finished reviewing the package 
of materials. It should be used in conjunction with your reaction statement-the 
commentary that you will make after working your way through the materials in the 
learning package. 

Directions: This is a pre-reading activity. Think about the topic of this package and 
then look at the various materials, primarily reviewing their headlines and subheads. 
What does that review prompt you to want to discover through this package? 

Write a goal statement of no more than one paragraph that includes the questions that 
you want answered or the kinds of applications that you hope the package will help 
you accomplish in your work. Attached please find examples of representative goal 
statements submitted by former students. 

Mail a copy of your goal statement to your instructor. Please keep a copy for yourself 
because your reaction statement should be based partly on the goal statement. 

My Goai Statement for this Paclcage 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Examples of Go&! Statements 



It is my expectation tliat tiiis learning package will direct me in new directions so that I may 
improve my instruction in the area of vocabulary. I would like to know when it is best to 
introduce new vocabulary words. I would also like to gain information about new methods 
one might use when introducing new vocabulary. I expect to read about some of the newest 
research related to vocabulary instruction. It is also expected that tested methods v;ill be 
described and examined. I would hope that these articles would help me improve how I 
teach so that my students will benefit and become better readers. 

Following the study of this package, I expect to increase my understanding of computer 
usage in reading development, learn how to integrate computers into reading and writing 
instruction for learning impaired students, and make decisions on the usefulness of computer 
games in the classroom. 



Following completion of this package I intend to: 

1) Identify the components of a formal reading program evaluation. 

2) Analyze the characteristics of an effective reading program. 

3) Develop evaluation strategies that will improve the monitoring of my program objectives. 



Task #2 



Reaction Statement 



You are asked to type a four-page reaction to this learning package as a way of firming up 
your sense of wliat you find interesting, important, or beneficial in this group of materials. You 
should construct this reaction with your previously established goal statement in mind. 

Given below are a number of prompts to indicate the kinds of questions that you might wish to 
answer in developing this reaction. You may use other questions than those that are here 
listed. We anticipate that your reaction will be approximately four typewritten, double-spaced 
pages. Please use the following format in heading your paper. 

Reaction 

Your Name: 

Course #: 

Learning Package: 

Reaction Prompts 

1. Were your goals realized, and how do you know? (Refer to your goal statement.) 

2. What important or beneficial ideas did you find in these materials? (Please cite the 
articles.) 

3. Are there trends or concerns in the materials that bother you? Are there those that you 
agree with? Discuss. (Please use the annotated bibliography and cite ideas from it.) 

4. What ideas did you want to try in your daily work world? Describe how you could apply 
these ideas? 

Application Project 

If you decide to use this topic for one of your two application projects, you may want to spend 
more time thinking about ways that you could explore one or more of these ideas in your work. 

When you have finished your statement, please mail it to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Task #3 



Application Project 

As you select your two application projects, use the following guidelines: 

1 . Formuiate a question that you would like to answer regarding this topic. (For 
example, can my slow readers use some of the self-monitoring strategies discussed 
in these materials?) A question often helps to clarify the kinds of information that 
you will collect or the kinds of evidence that you will use to convince a reader that 
you are pursuing an interesting question. 

2. Describe with as much detaii as is needed for a reader to understand what you 
did, what materials you used, what major procedures you used, what evidence you 
were looking for, in order to answer your question. 

3. Gather evidence from your students or from teachers to show samples of the kinds 
of work or the kinds of interactions that were taking place. These samples may be 
your written observations, sample student papers, photographs, activity sheets, book 
titles, statistical data, or any other kind of evidence that demonstrates the reality of 
your inquiry. 

4. Write a summary of your plan and of your conclusions. The summary should be 
coherent and clear so a person who was not on site can understand what you 
attempted and can appreciate the conclusions; that you drew. 

5. Send a report that includes a summary of your plan, sample evidence of what you 
found, a brief analysis of the evidence, and the conclusions that you 

6. Provide a cover page that gives your name, address, course number, topic of 
learning package, and topic of your project. We will mail you a critique of your work. 
Send your report to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Course Number 
Package Tltle__ 



D&te 



Statements 


Cfrnnnlif 

Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


fitronalv 

Disagree 


1. This package will help 
me do my Job bener. 

2. The pace of the paci<age 
was too fast. 

3. The package's directions 
were confusing. 

4. It was easy to fdiow 
the directtons given in 
the package. 

5. The package was too easy. 

6. The package was too long. 

7. The package should 
include more articles 
and documents to read. 

8. 1 dkJn't know the 
meaning of nriany words 
used In the package. 

9. The lecture explicated 
the topic of the package. 

10. The package's objectives 
were clear from the start. 

11. The package's teaching 
points were clear. 

















































































































What did you like best about the package? 



What did you like least about the package? 



How would you improve the package? 



Please list other topics you would be interested In studying through our program. 



Name (optional), 

Position 

Years Taught 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
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AN ED289160 AN 
AU BinlcleyrMarilyn.R.;And-Other$ 

Tl Becomir^g a Nation of Readers: What Parents Can Do. AU 
CS Heath (D.C.) and Co., Lexington, Moss,; Office of Educa- Tl 

tional Research and Improvement (ED), Washington, DC CS 
PY 1988 PY 
AV What Parents Can Do, Corwumer Information Center, AV 

Puebb,CO81009($.50). NT 
HI 40 p.; For Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of 

the Commission on Reoding, see ED 253 865. PR 
PR EDRS Price • MFOl /PC02 Plus Postage. 
DE Beginning^Reoding; Literacy-Education; Parent-Attitudes; DE 

Parent-Child-Relationship; Preschool-Children; Primary. 

Educotion; Reading-Aloud4o-Others; Reoding-Attitudes; 

ReaeationaUReading; Written-Language ID 
DE •Literacy-; •Parent-influence; •Parent-Partidpotion; •Read- 
ing-instruction; •Reading-Processes AB 
ID Reading-Motivation 

AB Intended for parents and based on the premise that 
parents are their children's first and most important 
teachers, this booklet is a distillation of findings from the 
1984 report of the Commission on Reading, ''Becoming a 
Nation of Readers.* The introduction reiterates the 
' Commission's conclusions (1) that a parent is a child's first 
tutor in unraveling the puzzle of written language; (2) that 
parents should reod to preschool children and informally 
teach them about reading and v/riting; and (3) that parents 
should support school-aged children's continued growth os 
readers. Chapter 1 defines reading as the process of con- 
structing meaning from written texts, a complex skill requir- 
ing the coordination of a number of interrelated sources of 
infonmotion. Chapter 7, on the preschool yeanj, focuses on 
talking to the young child, reading aloud to the pre- 
schooler, and teoching children about written language. 
The third chapter, on beginning reading, counsels parents 
on what to look for in good beginning reading programs 
in schools, and how to help the child with reoding at home. 
The fourth chapter, on developirvg readers and making 
reading an in^jgral part of learning, offers suggestions for 
helping the child succeed in school and for encouraging 
reading for fun. The afterword calls on teachers, 
publishers, and school personnel, as well as parents, to 
participate actively in aeoting a literate society. The booklet 
condudes with a list of organizations that provide practical 
help or publicotions for parents. 



ERIC accession number (Use this number when or- 
dering microfiche and paper copies.) 
Author(s) 
Title 

Corporate source 

Actual or approximate publication date 

Source and price (availability) 

Pagination and additional information (such us 

legibility or related documents) 

Indicates avaibbility of document from the ERIC 

Document Reproduction Ser/ice 

Descriptors-indexing terms from the Thesaurus of 

ERIC Descr/pfors which indicate important concepts 

in the document 

Identifiers-indexing terms not included in the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 
Summary 
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AN: EJ306611 
AU: Adams, -Peter 

TI: I Wanted to Set Them an Essay. 
PY: 1984 

JN: English- in-Austral ia; n68 p37-50 Jun 1984 

DE: Aesthetic-Values; Essays-; Novels-; Secondary-Education 

DE: *Creative-Expression; *Literature-Appreciation; 

*Reader-Response ; *Student-keaction; *Writing-Composition 

AB: Emphasizes the importance of having students write "artistic" 

responses to literature, thereby revealing what meaning the 

literary work has for them. (HOD) 



AN: EJ350563 

AU: Allington,-Richard-L. ; And-Others 

TI: Jeremy, Remedial Reading and Subject Area Classes. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v30 n? p643-45 Apr 1987 
AV: UMI 

NT: Thematic issue: Making Readers Independent. 
DE: Educational-Improvement; Needs-Assessment; 
Secondary-Education ; Vocabulary-Development 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Core-Curriculum; 
♦Instructional-Effectiveness ; * Program-Content ; 
♦Reading-Strategies ; *Remedial -Reading 

AB: Argues that remedial reading programs should be included in 
the core curriculum where it can support and expand subject area 
learning. (NKA) 



AN: EJ325214 

AU : Bean , -Thomas -W . 

TI: Analogical Study Guides: Improving Comprehension in Science. 
PY: 1985 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v29 n3 p246-50 Dec 1985 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Educational-Theories; 
Schemata-Cognition ; Science-Instruction ; Secondary-Education ; 
Study-Guides 

DE: *Abstract-Reasoning; *Biology-; *Content -Area-Reading; 
* Prior-Learning; *Reading-Comprehension; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Describes a schema-theoretic view of how analogies enhance 
students' prior knowledge; reviews some of the recent studies 
using analogies to assist students' comprehension of science 
text; and illustrates the use of an analogical study guide in 
biology. (HOD) 



AN: ED221837 

AU: Berger, -Allen, Ed.; Robinson, -H. -Alan, Ed. 

TI: Secondary School Reading: What Research Reveals for Classroom 
Practice. 
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CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 
Urbana, 111.; Illinois Univ., Urbana. Dept. of Educational 
Psychology.; National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
111. 

PY: 1982 

AV: National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyan Rd., 
Urbaha, IL 61801 (Stock No. 42958, $9.50 member, $10.75 
non-member) . 
NT: 205 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 

DE: Classroom-Techniques; Computer-Literacy; Literature-; 

Literature-Appreciation ; Literature-Reviews ; Reading-Achievement ; 

Remedial-Instruction; Secondary-Education? Sociolinguistics-; 

Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Leaming-Processes ; *Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Programs ; 
*Reading-Research ; *Remedial-Reading 

AB: Intended to help the secondary school classroom teacher make 
use of some of the current research related to reading 
instruction, this book contains reviews of the literature on the 
various aspects of secondary school reading. Each of the 12 
chapters begins with an introduction to set the stage and ends 
with a conclusion to put the ideas into perspective — frequently 
classroom applications. The areas covered in the chapters are as 
follows: (1) reading achievement, (2) contexts of reading, (3) 
the reading process, (4) readers' strategies, (5) instructional 
strategies, (6) the nature and structure of text, (7) learning 
from text, (8) responses to literature, (9) responses to 
exposition, (10) organization and management of reading programs, 
(11) specialized services, and (12) computer J.iteracy. The volume 
concludes with an epilogue on the new student, new teachers, and 
new demands in reading instruction. (HTH) 



AN: EJ378630 

AU: Brozo,-William-G. 

Tl: Applying the Reader Response Heuristic to Expository Text. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v32 n2 pl40-45 Nov 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Expository-Writing; Heuristics-; Secondary-Education; 
Student-Writing-Models ; Writing-Instruction 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Reader-Response ; 
*Reader-Text-Relationship 

AB: Describes a reader response heuristic which approaches 
expository texts on a feeling and experiential level. Focuses on 
the work of one student writer to show how the student's 
interpretations of a text on Arab-Israeli relations was mediated 
by the student *s feelings and experiences. (I^M) 



AN: EJ365868 

AU: Games, -E. -Jane 
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TI: Teaching Content Area Reading through L^onfiction Book 

Writing. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v31 n4 p354-60 Jan 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Independent -Reading; Junior-High-Schools; Reading-Research; 

Reading-Writing-Relationship ; Secondary-Education ; 

Student-Research; Teaching-Methods; Units-of -Study 

DE: *Content-Area -Reading; *Content -Area-Writing; *Nonf iction-; 

*Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Strategies ; 

*Writing-for-Publication 

AB: Describes a teaching unit for junior high school content area 
classes that is intended to provide students with effective 
strategies for reading nonf iction. The unit involves independent 
reading, research, and writing activities which culminate in the 
publication of student-written nonfiction books on topics of the 
student's choice. (SKC) 



AN: ED263535 

AU : Chase , -Nancy-D . 

TI: Reader Response Techniques for Teaching Secondary and 
Post-Secondary Reading. College Reading and Learning Assistance 
Technical Report 85-07. 

CS: Georgia State Univ., Atlanta. Div. of Developmental Studies. 
PY: 1985 
NT: 12 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

DE: Adults-; Comparative-Analysis; Critical-Thinking; 

Peer-Evaluation; Postsecondary-Education; Prior-Learning; 

Reader-Text -Relationshi;?; Reading-Processes; Schemata-Cognition; 

Secondary-Education ; Theory-Practice-Relationship 

DE: *Critical-Reading; *Reader-Rfisponse ; *Reading-Instruction; 

*Teaching-Methods 

AB; This paper describes a five-step technique for secondary and 
postsecondary reading instruction, compatible with reader 
response theory, and addressing the need for academically 
underprepared students to experience the validation of their 
personal responses to texts. The first step involves identifying 
prior knowledge and opinions before reading the text and listing 
remembered information and reactions after reading the text. The 
second step involves the organization and synthesis of the lists 
geiierated in the identification stage. Students corroborate their 
individual reactions in small peer groups, outlining or mapping 
key issues and supporting ideas. The third step involves 
expressing, in which students consolidate the views of their 
peers with their own views by sharing their maps or outlines, or 
exchanging for critique two-page response papers. The fourth step 
involves analyzing, as the teacher fills in the "gaps" of 
information or logic by providing, for example, the 
socio-historical context in which the text was written, or 
providing similar works by other authors for comparison and 
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contrast. In the final step, evaluating, students react to the 
global issues and hypothetical situations originally discussed in 
prereading activities in light of their experience with the text. 
They evaluate their previous beliefs and opinions, and infer how 
the author and others in differing interpretive communities would 
react to these issues and situations. (HTH) 



AN: EJ348957 

AU : Chase , -Nancy-D . ; Hynd , -Cynthia-R . 

TI: Reader Response: An Alternative Way to Teach Students to 
Think eUbout Text. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v30 n6 p530-40 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Discussion-Teaching-Technique; Reading-Comprehension; 
Reading-Skills; Schemata-Cognition; Secondary-Education; 
Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Educational-Theories ; *Reader-Response ; 
*Reader-Text-Relationship ; *Reading-Instruction ; 
♦Reading-Processes ; *Reading-Writing-Relationship 
AB: Describes the fundamentals of reader response theory, focuses 
on the aspects most relevant to reading instruction, and presents 
a method of teaching using reader r«»sponse as a vehicle for 
improving student ability to learn from text. (NKA) 



AN: EJ326451 

AU: Conner, - J ohn-W. ; And-Others 

TI: 1985 Books for Young Adults Poll. 

PY: 1985 

JN: English-Journal; v74 nS p54-58 Dec 1985 
AV: UMI 

DE: Educational-Research; Individual ized-Reading; 
Reading-Attitudes ; Reading-Material-Selection ; 
Secondary-Education 

DE: *Adolescent-Literature; *Literature-Appreciation; 
♦Reading- Interests ; *Reading-Materials ; *Recreational-Reading ; 
*Student-Attitudes 

AB: Presents the annual list of reading choices of approximately 
350 tenth through twelfth graders from among newly published 
books. Shows that the most popular category for reading was 
contemporary realism. (EL) 



AN: ED243142 

AU : Duke , -Charles-R . 

TI: The Role of Reflection, Problem-Solving and Discussion in the 
Teaching of Literature. 
PY: 1984 

NT: 10 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Spring Conference (3rd, Columbus, 
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OH, April 12-14, 1984) . 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

DE: English-Instruction; Inquiry-; Poetry-; 

Questioning-Techniques ; Reading-Comprehension ; 

Secondary-Education 

DE: *Discussion-Teaching-Technique; *Literature-Appreciation; 
♦Problem-Solving; *Teacher-Role; *Teiching-Methods 
AB: English teachers have given some attention to aesthetic 
reading, usually terming it the development of literary 
appreciation, but many of the classroom practices used to foster 
that appreciation have been counterproductive. One consideration 
in developing aesthetic reading has to do with the means for 
promoting reflection in readers. That is, their willingness to 
contemplate what they are about to read or what they have read 
and its effect on them. Another consideration in helping students 
with their aesthetic reading of literature is developing their 
ability to engage in questioning and problem solving. Good 
readers distinguish themselves from weaker readers through the 
ability to ask questions and search for answers that promote 
greater comprehension of the text and of the reading experience 
that accompanied it. Therefore, teachers need to create 
situations that provoke students into asking questions of their 
own in order to arrive at solutions that satisfy them. Reflection 
and problem solving promote the reading of literature based on an 
inquiry mode, in which shared discussion plays a major role. To 
introduce this approach into the classroom, teachers need to 
focus the attention of students on actual inquiri and response 
and to provide opportunities for frequent practice in the 
process. (The paper concludes with a sequence of activities 
connected with the reading of Robert Frost's "Storm Fear" that 
shows how such an approach might be introduced.) (HOD) 



AN: EJ339910 

AU: Duke,-Leona-R. 

TIs Teaching the Accepted Methods of Your Profession: The Teacher 
as Risk Taker. 
FY: 1986 

JN: English- Journal; v75 n5 p53-55 Sep 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Educational-Philosophy; Expository-Writing; 
Secondary-Education ; Student-School -Relationship ; 
Teacher-Administrator-Relationship; Teacher-Student-Relationship 
DE: *Censorship-; *Creative-Thinking; *Critical-Thinking; 
*Reader-Response; *Risk-; *Teaching-Methods 

AB: Criticizes school policies that hamper teachers' use of new 
methods such as journal writing and reader response to literature 
because these methods have caused criticism of teachers and 
school administrators. Concludes that students have a right to 
ideas, good teaching, sharing, mistakes, and trust. (SRT) 
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AN: EJ355402 

AU: Fynes-Clinton, -Michael; Mills, -Perry 

TI: Prom a Teacher's Notebook — 20: Making the Work Their Own: 
Responses and Ways In. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Use-of-English; v38 n3 pl4-19 Sum 1987 

DE: Literary-Criticism; Reader-Text-Relationship; 

Secondary-Education 

DE: *Drama-; *English-Instruction; *Poetry-; *Reader-Response ; 
*Teach i ng-Me thods 

AB: Discusses ways to teach modern plays and poetry, using a 
reader response approach that makes the works more accessible to 
students. (HTH) 



AN: ED249466 

AU: Hall , -Cher lyn 

TI: Reading in Secondary Mathematics: Problems, Suggestions, 
Sources . 
PY: 1984 

NT: 121 p.; Master's Thesis, William and Mary University. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC05 Plus Postage. 

DE: Learning-Activities; Mathematics-Teachers; Readability-; 
Secondary-Education 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Mathematical-Vocabulary; 
♦Mathematics-Instruction; *Reading-Dif f iculties ; *Reading-Skills ; 
♦Reading-Strategies 

AB: Intended to provide guidance for secondary school mathematics 
teachers who desire to maximize the reading abilities of their 
students and thus maximize students' performance, this report 
attempts to make the secondary school teacher aware of some of 
the difficulties encountered in reading mathematics and offers 
some techniques, activities, and strategies to overcome these 
difficulties. The content is divided into five categories or 
factors that contribute to problems in reading mathematics: the 
language of mathematics, mathematical vocabulary and symbols, 
word problems, mathematical reading skills, and readability of 
mathematics textbooks. Each section includes a discussion of the 
reading problems, suggestions for overcoming difficulties in 
reading mathematics, and an annotated list of resources. (HOD) 



AN: EJ348961 

AU: Holbrook, -Hilary-Taylor 

TI: ERIC/RCS: Reader Response in the Classroom. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v30 n6 p556-59 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Critical-Reading; Discussion-Teaching-Technique; 
English-Curriculum; Literature-Appreciation ; 

Reading-Comprehension ; Reading-Strategies ; Secondary-Education 
DE: *Literary-Criticism; *Reader-Response ; 
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*Reader-Text-Relat ionship ; *Reading-Processes 

AB: Explores briefly the New Criticism that dominated literature 
instruction until recently and then provides an overview of 
reader response theory and how response approaches can be used in 
the classroom to enhance reading. (NKA) 



AN: ED219713 

AU: Judy, -Stephen, Ed, 

TI: Reading. 

CS: Michigan Council of Teachers of English. 
PY: 1980 

AV: Michigan Council of Teachers of English, P.O. Box 895, 
Rochester, MI 48063 ($4.50 plus $0.50 postage). 
NT: 59 p.; The Michigan Council of Teachers of English is an 
affiliate of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
DE: Classroom-Communication; Critical-Reading; 
Individual ized-Instruction; Literature-; Parent-Participation; 
Parent-Teacher-Cooperation ; Secondary-Education 
DE: *Literature-Appreciation; *Reading-Inbi:ruction; 
♦Reading-Programs; *Teaching-Methods; *Writing-Instruction 
AB: Articles in this monograph reflect the fact that English 
teachers see reading and literature as closely related. The 
opening essay, "Reading Is Non-Linear," provides the theoretical 
base for a comprehensive approach, drawing on current 
psycholinguist ic theory. "Toward Comprehensive Reading Programs 
in Secondary Schools," reviews current issues and debates in 
reading instruction and also calls for a program that avoids 
extremes in both philosophy and pedagogy. The "how-to 's" of 
reading and literature programs are addressed in "Nothing 
Improves Reading Like Reading; But You've Got to Get Them to Do 
It First." The article, "The Multidimensional Literature 
Program," argues that reading/literature teachers must draw on a 
variety of teaching techniques, not just one or two. Classroom 
talk is dealt with in "Talk Is Cheap," which fUi.*ther shows how 
the application of the ideas of William Glasser can contribute to 
literature lessons. Strategies for constructing individualized 
reading programs are provided in "Stationing as a Reading 
Management Techniqae." A workshop approach to teaching writing 
that actively engages students in reading is discussed in 
"Teaching Critical Reading in the Writing Class." The article, 
"Every Teacher Is a Teacher of Reading," states cogently that 
teachers in all subject areas must take responsibility for 
helping their students with reading skills. The final article, 
•'Parent -Teacher Cooperation Pays Off," shows that the concern for 
reading can extend beyond the schools. (HOD) 



AN: EJ358489 

AU: Mas, -Carlos- J. -Fur io; And-Others 

TI; Parallels between Adolescents' Conception of Gases and the 
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History of Chemistry. 
PYj X987 

JN: Journal-of -Chemical-Education; v64 n7 p616-18 Jul 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Concept-Formation; Foreign-Countries; 
Learning-Processes; Misconceptions-; Science-Education; 
S«icondary-Education 

DE: *Chemistry-; *Conservation-Concept; *Schemata-Cognition; 
♦Science-Instruction; *Secondary-School-Science; *Weight-Mass 
AB: Discusses the need to consider students' pre-existing 
conceptual schemes when teaching chemistry. Reports on a study 
done in Spain which indicates that the existence of adolescents 
preconceptions about gases is important to consider when teaching 
the principles of conservation of substance, mass, and weight. 
(TW) 



AN: EJ364680 

AU : McGinley , -Will iam-J . ; Denner , -Peter-R . 

Ti: Story Impressions: A Prereading/writing Activity. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Joumal-of -Reading; v31 n3 p248-53 Dec 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Context-Clues; Reading-Processes; Reading-Research; 
Reading-Skills ; Reading-Strategies ; Reading-Writing-Relationship ; 
Secondary-Education ; Skill-Development 
DE: *Reading- Assignments; *Reading-Instruction; 
♦Schemata-Cognition ; *Teaching-Methods 

AB: Describes story impressions, a prereading activity that uses 
story fragments in the form of clue words and phrases to help 
readers activate schemata by building anticipatory models of the 
text prior to reading, then allowing the reader to confirm or 
modify the model as the details of the actual story are 
encountered. (SKC) 



AN: EJ345133 

AU: Miall,-David-S. 

TI: Authorizing the Reader. 

PY: 1986 

JN: English-Quarterly; vl9 n3 pl86-95 Fall 1986 

DE: Learning-T'heories; Secondary-Education 

DE: *English-Instruction; *Learning~Strategies; 

*Literature-Appreciation; *Protocol -Analysis; *Reader-Response; 

*Teacher-Role 

AB: Argues that in the study of literature, the authority of the 
text is confounded by the authority of the teacher. Suggests that 
more effective learning takes place when the authority of both 
text and teacher is set aside. (FL) 
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AU: Myers, -Kris-L. 

TI: Twenty (Better) Questions. 

PY: 1988 

JN: English-Journal? v77 nl p64-65 Jan 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: English-Instruction; Reader-Text-Relationship; 
Secondary-Education ; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Reader-Response ; *Student- Journals 

AB: Describes how reader response journals encourage students to 
interact with literary works. Presents 20 questions, based on 
David Bleich's response heuristic, which help guide students' 
responses . (MM) 



AN: EJ291288 

AU: Obah,-Thelma-Y. 

TI: Prior Knowledge and the Quest for New Knowledge: The Third 
World Cilemna. 
PY: 19i^3 

JN: Joumal-of -Reading; v27 n2 pl29-33 Nov 1983 
AV: UMI 

DE: Learning-Theories; Reading-Materials; Secondary-Education 
DE: *Cultural-Differences; *Developing-Nations; *Prior-Learning; 
♦Reading-Comprehension ; *Reading-Instruction ; *Scheinata-Cognition 
AB: Argues that when students in Third World nations use foreign 
materials and encounter a culture-concept gap, their teachers 
need coping mechanisms that help build up the students* store of 
background knowledge. (FL) 



AN: ED247530 

AU: Pearson, -P. -David; Tierney, -Robert- J. 

TI: On Becoming a Thoughtful Reader: Learning to Read like a 
Writer. Reading Education Report No. 50. 

CS: Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Illinois 
Univ., Urbana. Center for the Study of Reading. 
PY: 1984 
NT: 52 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

DE: Readinc'-Habits; Secondary-Education 

DE : *Language-Processing ; *Reading-Comprehension ; 

♦Reading-Improvement ; *Reading-Research ; *Reading-Strategies ; 

♦Writing-Processes 

AB: Addressing the question of how schcols and teachers can 
foster an advanced level of reading awareness among secondary 
students, this paper focuses on the similarity in language used 
to describe recent research on both the composing process and 
comprehension as acts of constructing meaning. It presents a 
perspective on the reading/writing relationship, and argues that 
the thoughtful reader is one who reads as if composing a text for 
yet another reader who lives within. The paper states that every 
speech act is an action, and that every speaker and every 
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listener is trying to get the other one in the discourse to 
behave in a certain way. It is noted that this perspective 
implies that knowing why a speaker said something is just as 
important as knowing what was said, and that this— in conjunction 
with readers monitoring their own comprehension'—indicates that 
reading should be viewed as an act of composing. In this 
composing model of reading, the paper argues, there are key 
authorial roles a thoughtful reader must play: planner, composer, 
editor, and monitor. It also describes strategies teachers can 
use in the classroom to promote thought fulness to self (a role 
that encourages students to become better at drawing essential 
inferences from texts), thoughtfulness to an author, the 
suspending of judgment, and critical reading. (CRH) 



AN: ED240873 

AU: Potter , -Jocelyn 

TI: Reading for Pleasure with an Intermediate Level of English. 
PY: 1983 

JN: MEXTESO Wournal ; v7 n4 p9-21 Dec 1983 
NT: 14 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

DE: Adolescents-; Context-Clues; Cultural-Awareness; 

Difficulty-Level; Literature-Appreciation; Media-Selection? 

Reading-Comprehension; Reading-Improvement; Reading-Rate; 

Secondary-Education ; Second-Language-Learning ; 

Student -Motivation ; Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *English-Second-Language; *Fiction-; *Independent-Reading; 
♦Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Skills; *Recreational-Reading 
AB: Intermediate level students of English as a second language 
reach a critical stage in their language learning after which 
motivation wanes if no specific attainable goals are offered as 
encouragement to progress. The ability to enjoy recreational 
reading can provide those goals, but students must make the 
transition from dependence on the teacher for reading support to 
independent reading. The rewards of independent recreational 
reading include entertainment, greater linguistic competence, 
increasing confidence in approaching written discourse, and 
heightened cultural awareness. What is needed is a course in 
independent reading of fiction. Course units should cover: 
developing awareness of approaches to the text, creating 
expectations about a work of fiction, predicting the organization 
of the text, dealing with unfamiliar lexical items, increasing 
reading speed, recognizing cohesive links, understanding language 
in context, understanding a story and responding to it, and 
selecting the appropriate book to read. (MSE) 



AN: EJ365872 

AU : Probst , -Robert-E . 

TI: ERIC/RCS: Transactional Theory in the Teaching of Literature. 

PY: 1988 
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JN: Journal-of -Reading; v31 n4 p378-81 Jan 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Reader-Text-Relationship; Reading-Research; 

Secondary-Education ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Literary-Criticism; *Literature-Appreciation 

AB: Provides suggestions for using transactional theory, which 

stresses the importance of interacting with text, in teaching 

literature at the secondary level. Lists seven principles for 

teaching that are inherent in transactional theory. (SKC) 



AN: EJ327790 

AU: Probst, -Robert-E. 

TI: Three Relationships in the Teaching of Literature. 
PY: 1986 

Jrif: English- Journal; v75 nl p60-68 Jan 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Reading-Comprehension; 
Reading-Processes; Reading-Strategies; Secondary-Education; 
Teaching-Methods ; Theory-Practice-Relationship 
DE: *Educational-Theories ; *English-Instruction; 
♦Literature-Appreciation ; *Reader-Response 
AB: Discusses the emerging assumptions of literature and its 
teaching that knowledge is made and must be remade by each 
person. Considers the relationships between the reader and the 
text, the reader and the reader, and the relationship between 
texts. (EL) 



AN: EJ341046 

AU: Probst, -Robert-E. 

TI: Mom, Wolfgang, and Me: Adolescent Literature, Critical 
Theory, and tho English Classroom. 
PY: 1986 

JN: Enq J. ish" Journal; v75 n6 p33-39 Oct 1986 
AV: UMI 

DK: C:^eativ6 -Thinking; Literary-Criticism; 
Reader-Text-Relationshi p ; Secondary-Education 
DE: *Aaol^:^^cent-Literature; *English~In3truction; 
*Reader Reaponsft 

AB: DiscusstoB using reader response instead of .</tandard 
iiteratv.re interpretation teaching methods for th?5 study of 
adolescent literature in high schools. Asserts that this method 
gives authority to the students as reader because they must 
assuxji© responsibility for understanding the text, themselves, and 
the world. (SRT) 



AN: f;J2793'S7 

AU : Z a "-laccre , - Joseph 

Tl! luipr caving Reading through Prior Knowledge and Writing. 
PY: x983 
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JN: Journal-of -Reading; v26 n8 p714-20 May 1983 
AV: Reprint: UMI 

DE: Schemata-Cognition; Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Prior-Learning; *Reading-Improveinent; 
*Reading-Instruction; *Writing-Coinposition; *Writing-Exercises 
AB: Presents methods to stimulate students to use their 
background knowledge in reading content area texts. Offers a 
technique to teach students common text structures by having them 
write to a model. (FL) 



AN: ED240599 

AU: Smith, -Eugene 

TI: The Literature Classroom as a Community of Interpreters. 
PY; [1980] 
NT: 20 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

DE: Classroom-Techniques; Literary-Criticism; Peer-Evaluation; 
Revision-Written-Composition; Secondary-Education 
DE: *English- Instruct ion; *Group-Discussion; 
♦Literature-Appreciation ; *Questioning-Techniques ; 
♦Reader-Response ; *Writing-Exercises 

AB: Reflecting the reader-response theory of literature — a theory 
suggesting that literature is made dynamic through interaction 
between reader and text — this report presents ways of extending 
high school students' imaginative grasp of human experience. 
Using three works — Randall Jarrell's poem, "The Death of the Ball 
Turret Gunner," Ambrose Bierce' short story, "The Coup de Grace," 
and Stephen Crane's novel, "The Red Badge of Courage" — this 
repozrt shows how reading, discussing, and writing on these works 
can help students connect literary and personal experiences. It 
suggests that discussion should begin only after the entire work 
is read and that teacher questions, whether aimed at 
comprehension or personal reactions, should serve as starters for 
exploration rather than occasions for testing recall or 
attentiveness . Furthermore, the report suggests that student 
writing, from initial draft, to sharing with peers, to final 
revision, should help students relate experiences in the novel 
with their own lives. (MM) 



AN: EJ313541 

AU : Thorn ion , -Jack 

TI: Wolfgang Iser's "The Act of Reading" and the Teaching of 

Literature. 

PY: 1984 

JN: English-in-Australia ; n70 pl8-30 Dec 1984 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; English-Instruction; Literary-Devices; 
Reading-Processes; Secondary-Education; Student-Reaction 
DE: *Educational -Theories; *Literary-Criticism; 
♦Literature-Appreciation ; *Reader-Response ; *Reading-Strategies ; 
♦Teaching-Methods 



ABs Arguds that when involving students in activities that 
require them to explore texts creatively, teachers should also 
make them inquire into their own reading processes — especially 
since the reading of literature helpjn the students to become 
aware of their own intellectual process if attention is focused 
on them reflexively. (HOD) 



AN: EJ341053 

AU: Wallace, -Barry 

TI: Why I Teach Literature (Less) and Get More Out of It. 
PY: 1986 

JN: English-Journal; v75 n6 p69-70 Oct 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Literacy-; Literary-Criticism; Literary-Genres; 
Science-Fiction; Secondary-Education; Small-Group-Instruction 
DE: *English-Instruction? *Group-Activities; *Group-Discussion; 
*Reader-Response ; *Reader-Text-Relat ionship ; 
*Reading-Material-Selection 

AB: Relates the experience of a teacher who discovered that 
students enjoy studying literature if they are allowed to 
experience it rather than analyze it. Contends that the effort to 
teach books at the secondary level using literary criticism is a 
misguided response to a national literacy crisis. (SRT) 



AN: ED264569 

AU: Wrobleski, -Diane 

TI: Finding a Meaning: Reading, Writing, Thinking Applications: 
Double-Entry Notebooks, Literature Logs, Process Journals. 
PY: 1985 

NT: 14 p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Spring Conference (4th, Houston, 
TX, March 28-30, 1985). 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 

DE: Expository-Writing; Secondary-Education; Writing-Composition 
DE: *English-Instruction; *Language-Processing; 
♦Literature-Appreciation; *Reading-Writing-Relationship; 
♦Writing-Instruction ; *Writing-Processes 

AB: Three different ways of integrating writing and thinking into 
the classroom are using double-entry notebooks, literature logs, 
and process journals. In a double-entry notebook, the writer 
takes notes on the reading, collects direct quotations, makes 
observational notes, and writes fragments, lists, and images on 
the left side of the notebook. On the facing page, the student 
writer takes notes about the notes, summaries, formulations, 
aphorisms, editorial suggestions, and revisions, and comments on 
the comments. Useful for most subject areas, the double-entry 
notebook helps students interact with the text and decide on the 
meaning it holds for them. Literature logs focus on finding 
meaning in novels, short stories, poems, and plays, as well as 
represent the interaction of the reader with the text. The 
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process journal bridges the gap between reading and writing and 
enables writers to gain insight into their own method of writing 
by telling what has happened so far in a particular piece and 
planning what to do next. (Appendixes contain sample entries from 
a double-entry notebook, a literature log, and a process 
journal.) (EL) 
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81.20 



MICROFiCHE 



PRICE CODE 



PAGINATION 



MF 01 1 

MF 02 481 

MF 03 577 

MF 04 673 

MF 05 769 

MF06 865 

MF 07 961 

MF 08 1,057 

MF 09 1,153 

MF 10 1.249 

MF 11 1,345 

MF 12 1.441 

MF 13 1.537 

MF 14 1,633 

MF 15 1,729 



480. 

576 

672. 

768. 

864 

960. 

1,056. 

1.152. 

1.248. 

1.344. 

1.440. 

1.536. 

1.632. 

1,728 

1.824. 



NO OF 
FICHE 

, . .1-5 . . 



6. 

7 . 

8 

9. 
10 
11 , 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



PRICE 

$ .86 

. 1.03 

. 1.20 

. 1.37 

. 1.54 

. 1.71 

. 1.88 

. 2.05 

. 2.22 

. 2.39 

. 2.56 

. 2.73 

. 2.90 

. 3.07 

. 3.24 



ADD $0.17 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL M'CROFICHE 
(1-96 PAGES) 



ADD 2.03 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL 25 PAGES. 
OR FRACTION THEREOF 



ERIC 



EDRS 



HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 
lERlCl "' DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 



7420 PULLERTON ROAO, SUfTE 110 
SPRINGPIELO, VA 22153-2852 
OPERATED BY 



aNONNA-n BELL INFORMATION SYSTEMS (C8IS) FEDERAL 
•0IM4M742 7<»44O.1400 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPLETE THIS ORDER FORM 



Order by 6 digit ED number 



Specify either Microfiche (MF) or Paper Copy (PC) 



ED NUMBER 


NO. OF 
PAGES 


NO. OP COPIES 


UNIT PRICE 


TOTAL UNIT 
COST 


MF 


PC 


















































TOTAL NO. OF PAGES 








SUBTOTAL 




UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE 

MICJWBCHS (MF) MPEB COPY (PC) 


RESIDEKTS OF VA, MD AND 
DC • ADD APPLICABLE 
SALES TAX 




NUMBER FICH6 EACH ED 9 PfllCE CODE Prtoa NUMBER PMES EACH ED « PniCE CODE Mo» 
1 laS(«ipta4«p^M) MP91 91.16 1to2S PC01 93.12 
Sm^uHUoMtnMMm EMh addlkMMi 2S pogw 99.12 
(•ddltofNiMpigw) 9 .25 


SHIPPING CHARGES 




TOTAL COST 





CHARTS FOR DETERMINING SHIPPING CHARGES 



U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 




1st 

20^ 
MkJoAchfl 
ONLY 
$0.75 



CLASS 



POSTAGE 
31-42 
MIcroflche 
ONLY 



FOR 
43-54 

Microflcha 
ONLY 
$1.21 



iMICRORCHE ONLY 




UNITED PARCEL SERVICE CHARGES FOR CONTINENTAL U.S. SHIPMENTS ONLr 
*UPS will not d«llvsr to a P.O. Box Numbor. A Slrott Addross must bo providsd. 



1 b. 


Zbs. 


3 tm. 


41m. 


5 bt. 


6 bB. 


7tM. 


8to10R)B. 


81-160 MF 


161-330 MF 


331-500 MF 


501-670 Mr 


671-840 MF 


841-1010 MF 


1011-1180 MF 


1181-1680 MF 


or 1-75 PC 


or 78-150 PC 


or 151-225 PC 


or 226^ PC 


or 301 -375 PC 


or 376-450 PC 


or 451-525 PC 


526-750 PC 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


IwC 1) CXOMQ 


NottoExoMd 


NottoExoMd 


NottoExOBBd 


Not to Exceed 


Not to ExoBBd 


Not to DcooBd 


NottoExcBBd 


$2.79 


$3J0 


$3.74 


$4.09 


$U1 


$4.53 


$4.77 


$9.17-«5J4 



NOTE-OidMilorSI ormor»j 



I «td i« ontoft fcr coptM (PC) wi bo aMppMl vte UnM 



SEE REVERSE FOR EXPEDITED DOCUMENT DELIVERY SERVICE 



PAYMDITS: You may pty liy 

1. &w*o^bg CHECK or MONEY ORDER with yow ^ . . 

2. Ctw9tlo«M«lirC«dorViSAMaiiunt Enttr amunl numb^^. oiid axp^^ (EDRS cIm aooipli ttl«phon« ofdm wt>«n 
VISA mount) 

3. PURCHASE ORDERS: U^ curtomtni may •octooottt 01^^ 

4. CrMV99 to aDEPOSnr ACCOUNT. EntM^ dtpoift aexMunt number and algn ocdtr 



WE HONOR 
BOTH 



PLEASE INDICATE METHOD OF PAYMENT AND ENTER REQUIRED INFORMATION. 

□ Owck or Money Order □ Purchase Order (ATTACH ORIGINAL PURCHASE ORDER) 

□ MasterCard □ VISA 

AcoourrtNumber Expiration Date 

SIgriature ^ 



□ Deposit Account Number. 
Signature 

ENTER "SHIPTO" ADDRESS 



CALL TOLL FREE 1 -800-443-ERIC (3742) 24 HOURS A DAY • 7 DAYS A WEEK 
Q ALLOW 5 WORKING DAYS FOR EDRS TO PROCESS AND SHIP YOUR ORDER 

ERIC ^ . . 



EXPEDITED DOCUMENT DELIVERY 



Expedited delivery of ERIC documents is available. 

• Call in your order 24 hours a day toll free 1 -800-443-ERIC (3742). 

• Fax your order 24 hours a day 703-440-1408. 

Your order will be shipped to you, by the method you select, on the fifth (5th) working day after receipt. 
To insure expedited receipt, request shipment by either: 

• USPS Express Mail • Federal Express 

• UPS Next Day Air • FAX transmission of your document 

Shipping and FAX transmission charges will be added to the cost of the document(s) by EDRS. 

These requesting and delivery methods are in addition to the 3-day delivery sen/ices available in response to orders received 
through the use of on-line data base services. 



STANDING ORDERS SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS 

Subwriptfon onton tor dooumtfita in th* monttiiy Itau* at Rmoutom in Education (RiE) ara aviMi* on micnfcha from EORS. Tha nknMm am funMtad on a diazo 
film buM and witt)out anvalopaa at $0,111 par inicfoflcha. If you prafw a silvar halida (Nm basa, tha oo«t la.)0JZ2S par mlcioflcha and aach mtouAcha la Inaaitad Into a 
piotacdva anvatopa. SHIPPING CHARGES ARE EXTRA. A Standing Ordar Aooount may ba opanad tiy dapoaMng $1,5Oa0O or •ut)nittting an axaoutad purchaaa ordar. 
TlMooat of aacliiaaua and ahippino will (Mdiargad against tha aooount A monthly statamant of tha aooount will ba fumiahad. 

BACK COLLECTIONS 

BadtooNacbona of dooumantt in itfisauaa of Raaourcaa In Education (RIE) sinca 1966 araiv^^ par microficha. Tlw oolac6ona 

frem 1966 through 1 986 arafurniahad on a voakxiar film baaa and without anvalopas. SInca 1966,collaolionaai«fumiahadonadianfflmbaaawiltioutanvalopaa. SHIPPINQ 
CHARGES ARE EXTRA. For pricing information, writa or call tott f raa 1-60(M43-ERIC (3742). 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

1 PRICE UST 

B 1 piloaa Mt toith hariin may ba changad without notloa; howavar, any pfk» changa ia sutjjact to 
ano imprevamantContiacts and Grants Managamant Division. 

2. ^«YMENT 

Tlw pr. Ma aat forth harain do not induda any sdaa. uae, axdaa, or siiraiar taxaa that may apply to tha lala of micrefioha or papK oopy^to tha Cuatomar. Tha coat of auch 
v^a, L any, ihal ba boma by tha Cuatomar. 

Paymw ihallbanwdanat thirty (30) daya from data of iovotoa. Paymant shall ba without axpanaa to CBIS Fadarai. 

3. RDnooucnoN 

Expiaaa ^ tmiiailon to rspnxluoa a oopyilghtad documam piovldad hataundar m^ 

4. CONTINQENCCS 

CBIS Maral alNi not ba Mbto to Cuitomar or any olhar parm for any failura or dalay in tha pa^ 
tha oonlfBl of ens Fadanri induding, but not Hmltod to, flm, itorm, flood. aMthqu^, ax^^ 

aho(tooaa,woifciiSwivii,6«»psi«i^ambwgM fBlui«orahortagaormitoflala.auppNaorm«Mna(y,actaof Qoioractsoriagulatfonaorpi^^ 

f adarii ttoto. or local govammanto; (b) la dua to firiluraa d paitomwnoaa of suboontiwtm 
or (0) la dua to anonaoua or Inoom p lato intomudlon fumlaiiad by Cuatomar. 

5. UABMJTY 

CBIS FadwaTa tatMy, if any, vWng haraundar shall not awaad raatitulian of chanjaa. 

In no avant shal CBIS Fadarai ba BaUa for spacW. conaaquanHal. or liquidatad damagaa arising from tha provision of sanicaa harsundar. 

6. wAmiAfirY _ _ ^ 

CBIS FEDERAL MAKES NO WARRANTY. EXPRESS OR IMPUED, AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, INCLUDINQ ANY WARRAKTY OF MERCHANTABIUTY OR 
FTTNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE 

7. QUALITY 

CBISFadsrirtwMraplaoapmduclaraturnadbacMisaof rapraduotlondafactsorlnoomplatonaaa. Tna quality of tha input dooumant la not tha rsaponaibMly of C8I8 Fadarai. 
Bast availabia copy wi ba suppMad. 

8. CHANOeS 

No wirivar, aNantfon, or modWc a toi of any of tha previsions haraof shall ba binding unlaaa in witting and algnad by an oflloar of CBIS Fadarai. 

9. DiFAULT AND WAIVER ^ _^ 

a. If cuatomar Mto with rtapact to thia or any othari^irawnant with CBIS Fadarai to pay any invoioawha^ 

may, without prajudlca to olhar ramadiaa, dafar viy fuilhar shipmants unf tha dafault ia oonactad. or nwy oanoal tha ordar. 

b. No ooursa of conduct nor any dalay of CBIS Fadar^ in axarctaing any rigM harsundar shall waiva any ri 

10. QOVBRNWQ LAW «^ 
TNaAgrsamantshtf baoonstiuadtobabatwaanmafchants. Any quaatiom oonoaming Ita vaNdtty, oonatouolion. or parfomwtoa sM ba govarnad by tha laM 

of Virginia. 

11. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Customa« who hawa a continuing naad tor ERWdocumanta may opan a Oaposit Account by dapoalling a mininHjmo^ Onoa a DapoaH Account la opanad, ERW 

documanlswibaaant upon rac^ and tha aooount chargad for tha actual cost and poataga. A monthly stttamant U tha aoscurt w« ba tomiahad. 

12. PAPER COPY (PC) 

A p^jarccpy (PC) la a jiarograpWc rsproduction, on papar, of tha original doojmant Each papw copy has a Vallum Bristol oovar to Wanffy and pre»aetthadocumant 

13. FOREIQH P08TAQE ^ _ , ^ , ^ ^ 

PoatagaterrfcountriaaotharthanthaUnitadStataaisbaaadonthalntairMlonalPostagaRatoalnaftoctatt^ To datemilna poatoga, aJwMW 

micreflcha or 78 (PC) pagaa par pound. Customars must ipadfy tha axactdaasiflcation of nw^daslrad. and induda tha poatagafbr that dassHk^^ Paymant 
must ba in Umtsd Statsa funds. 

^ U BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



